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Our Cruise in the Mediterranean 



THE STORM 

On February 6th, 1895, we embarked on the 
S. S. Friesland from the city of New York, for a 
cruise in the Mediterranean. Our course was 
southerly, and the following day we were all on 
deck enjoying the pleasant weather, when sud- 
denly a violent wind arose that settled into a steady 
gale. The ship rolled heavily and everything was 
pitched about in grand confusion, and we soon 
had symptoms of seasickness, and below had that 
inexpressible, sickening smell which is an effectual 
.emetic. The storm was now a perfect hurricane, 
and the ship was pitching upwards with her bows 
towards the heavens, and the next instant plunging 
down into the deep abyss. The creaking and 
groaning of the ship's timbers, the roaring of the 
commands of the officers, the running about on 
deck of heavy-booted men, the ringing of the 
bells, the rattling of chains and ropes, the rush of a 
heavy sea striking the ship so that she shivered and 
reeled under the strain, — were some of the experi- 
ences of a storm on the ocean. The noise of the 
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tempest was hideous, but the sound of the labored 
stroke of the engines gave hope to the failing 
heart; for anguish filled every mind as every mo- 
ment seemed to add fury to the storm. Floods of 
sea poured down into the staterooms and the ship 
rolled over and over, far over on her beam ends; 
then clash, crash and smash, dishes rumbled and 
tumbled, tins and pans clanked and clattered, and 
our baggage, like everything else, was flying in 
every direction. Our ladies in their excitement 
were seeking to know the worst, as they knew we 
were all going down. 

The wild ocean raved, the great foaming billows 
leaped and rolled and thundered headlong as they 
cast their white-crested heads far in the air, and 
our great ship seemed almost swallowed up in the 
midst of the roaring waters that swept her decks 
as if she were but a toy in their play. The storm 
raged without the slightest abatement for two 
days, and during that time our regular, daily bill 
of fare was sadly interrupted, for we remained be- 
low in various stages of wretchedness. 

The lighthouse on the Bermudas was sighted, 
which brought a gleam of joy to our forlorn party. 
We found a refuge in St. George's Bay, and the 
next morning went ashore into the town of St. 
George. 



IN THE BERMUDAS 

From St. George we had a carriage-ride of 
twelve miles to the city of Hamilton over a hard, 
smooth road, winding around lagoons and crossing 
many bodies of water over coral bridges. The hills 
were clothed in green as far as the eye could reach 
— one stretch of unbroken bloom and verdure : the 
stately palm, the spreading fans of the palmetto, 
the slender spires of the bamboo, the banana, 
orange and lemon trees, the fields of Easter lilies 
just in bloom, and a profusion of flowers and vines. 
We arrived at Hamilton, the capital of the Ber- 
mudas, and from the long verandas of the Hotel 
Hamilton we had delightful views of the hills be- 
yond, clothed with* cedar and dotted with white 
houses. There are many beautiful private gardens 
in the vicinity, some of which contain fine speci- 
mens of the india-rubber tree; one of these near 
the hotel has a trunk twelve feet in circumference, 
its limbs touching the ground around a space of 
seventy feet. 

One of the first things that strikes the visitor is 
the appearance of ease and well-to-do comfort that 
pervades the Islands. The houses of the richest 
and the poorest are tiuilt of the same material — 
the snow-white stone of coral formation which 
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underlies every foot of soil on the Islands, and 
when first quarried it is so soft that it can be cut 
in blocks with a hand-saw, but soon hardens when 
exposed to the air. Driving, rowing, and yachting 
are enjoyed in Bermuda, and parties go to the 
coral reefs and find sponges and lilac-colored sea- 
fans and many beautiful forms of sea life. 

Encircling the Islands is a chain of coral reefs 
and sunken rocks through which there are only 
a limited number of navigable openings, which 
can only be traversed by experienced pilots, and 
these natural defences are supplemented by armed 
forts and batteries, making Bermuda a naturally 
impregnable fortress. At Ireland Island is the 
famous floating dock that was towed across the 
Atlantic; it is 400 feet long by 120 broad, with 48 
water-tight compartments. 

Our ride back to St. George was grand; whirl- 
ing by the white, cottage-like houses, by coral 
rocks, and over causeways where the sea-water, 
driven by the wind, dashed over our carriage, and 
then by groves of cedars and palms, tall oleanders, 
and clusters of colored roses. 

We board the Friesland and sail out into the 
stormy sea, and as she plunges and rolls many are 
again having that feeling of all-goneness. We had 
a rough sea for some days, but are again on deck 
and in sight of the Azores, and on Sunday the 17th 
the European and African shores loom up and the 
Rock of Gibraltar is in sight. 



GIBRALTAR 

The landing is characteristic of the Mediter- 
ranean ports. As soon as the vessel casts anchor, 
dozens of boats put out from the shore and the 
men board the steamer, and a scene of noise and 
quarreling takes place, until the passengers have 
made choice of a waterman. Upon the wharf you 
are assailed by the rudest and most clamorous style 
of your native tbngue, though the figures repre- 
sent every nationality — blue-shirted fishermen with 
purple flannel caps, Moors in turbans, and others 
with red fez caps. 

We procured our permit from the town Major, 
and entering the gates, came to a square which 
opens into the main street, lined with shops full 
of English, Spanish, and Moorish goods. All 
colors and races of men are seen on it, giving a 
constant entertainment in hearing them jabber. 
Then the military element, the red coats, and the 
blast of the bugle and the tramp, tramp of armed 
men. There are some restrictions as to where 
you may go and what you may see, and no one is 
allowed to take a photograph of any object. 
.. The Rock is 1300 feet high and projects into the 
sea southerly from the mainland a distance of three 
miles, and is less than a mile in width. The 
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isthmus which joins it to the mainland is called 
the Neutral ground, and on the British side of it 
the approaches are guarded by a number of bat- 
teries. The Rock bristles with artillery and bat- 
teries in all available positions, from the seawall 
up to the summit, where there are guns that re- 
quired thirty mules to drag one of them up the 
sides of the Rock. The galleries cut in the Rock 
are two to three miles in length and broad enough 
to let a carriage pass. We registered, and under 
the guidance of a soldier entered the galleries, 
ascending a steep, dark passageway, the daylight 
entering at the port-holes, which are at intervals 
of twelve yards. The lighthouse on Europa Point 
is 150 feet above the sea and can be seen twenty 
miles. From this Point we can see the rugged 
hills of Africa and the town of Morocco, and to 
the north the mountains and valleys of Spain; and 
looking beneath us we see a defender of Gibraltar — 
the hundred-ton gun;- and on the line- wall are sev- 
eral eighty-ton guns that will sweep the waters of 
the bay. The Straits are 36 miles in length and 
vary from 9 to 1 5 miles in breadth. The Alameda 
gardens are filled with tropical trees and plants 
and the walls are covered with vines and flowers. 
The geraniums and heliotropes grow to an im- 
mense size. When the figs begin to ripen the 
colony of apes which live in the high points of the 
Rock visit the garden to enjoy them. We crossed 
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the Neutral Ground to San Roque, the Spanish 
city, and found it dirty and swarming with beggars; 
in striking contrast to the clean and well-governed 
town of Gibraltar, many of whose people are of 
Spanish descent, but are now Anglicized. 

We are off for Malaga, where we had an excit- 
ing and dangerous landing. The sea was rough, 
with a rise and fall of about four feet, and we had 
to jump from the ship's ladder into the small boats 
on the rise or we went overboard. 



SPAIN 
Malaga 

Malaga lies upon a fertile plain sheltered from 
the cold blasts of the Sierra Nevada. This pic- 
turesque town sweeps around a bay of the Medi- 
terranean, guarded by the guns of the old Moorish 
citadel. We had a royal welcome from the peo- 
ple, and our carriage-ride through the city was not 
only a day of interest to us, but an event for its 
citizens. The streets and balconies were crowded 
to see the Americans. The city is composed of 
two portions : the old part is away from the shore 
and made up of dark, narrow streets and window- 
less houses, while the new part has wide, handsome 
streets, fine houses, and a bright appearance. On 
the site of a former mosque rises the massive 
cathedral. There are seven entrances to it; the 
interior contains a number of figures, including the 
Twelve Apostles, and more than forty saints 
wrought in mahogany and cedar in the best style 
of legendary art. 

Malaga grapes are well known, and the raisin 
industry is large, thousands of boxes being shipped 
from this port. The olive-oil and wine-making is 
on an extensive scale. Much of the sweet wine 
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is made from the mandarin orange. Very little 
intemperance is seen here : it seems more the vice 
of cold climates, while the land of oil and wine 
has indolence and voluptuousness for its special 
sins. The climate is delightful and dry, and the 
temperature in winter is about 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit. There are many fine villas in the neighbor- 
hood of Malaga and numbers of English people 
live in them in luxury and contentment. 

We leave for Granada, a distance of 120 miles. 
Our train was in two sections, and the starting of 
it was made by the ringing of a common dinner 
bell, and the cars were lighted by a man on the 
roof letting down an oil lamp. We ran up some 
heavy grades in the Nevadas, and through tunnels 
and wild and desolate scenery, only to emerge into 
a region of beauty. Orange groves filled the air 
with perfume, trees of geranium and heliotrope 

were covered with blossoms, cypresses trained in all 
sorts of shapes, and the almond trees were just in 
their beautiful blossom. On the mountain-sides 
were acres upon acres of vineyards stretched in 
every direction. At the different stations were 
groups of peasants, with their dark eyes and olive 
skins, dressed in their velvet hats and loose, cotton 
trousers hardly reaching to the knees. 

Granada 

In this old Moorish city once swarmed the mot- 
ley throngs from Europe, ^Africa, and the Levant, 
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so that it became the common city of all nations. 
Situated at the foot of the Sierra Nevada, its valleys 
are in perpetual bloom. We saw the people in 
their velvet jackets and bright sashes, and the 
markets, the silk bazaars, and the churches. But 
the special object of interest is the Cathedral with 
its historic Royal Chapel adjoining it. The inscrip- 
tion around the cornice of the chapel is, that this 
chapel was founded by the most catholic Don Fer- 
nando and Donna Isabel, King and Queen of 
Spain, who conquered this kingdom and brought 
it back to our faith, who acquired the Canary Isles 
and the Indies, who crushed heresy and expelled 
the Moors and Jews from these realms. The Queen 
died in 1504 and the King in 15 16. Beside their 
tombs is an equally elegant one of their daughter 
Joanna and her husband, Philip of Burgundy. 

We now drive to the Alhambra. Mounting a 
two-wheeled vehicle, we are whirled through mud 
and rain at a break-neck speed, turning the sharp 
corners on a run, and driving without bits in the 
animal's mouth. We reach the roadway up a steep 
grade to the summit of the hill, on which stands 
the Alhambra, 300 feet above Granada. 

Alhambra 

The entrance is through the Gate of Judgment, 
and over the gate is a horseshoe arch on which is 
sculptured an open hand with the fingers pointing 
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upward, symbolic of the five tenets of the Moham- 
medan faith. And on the pillars on each side of 
the gate are inscribed " There is no God but Allah, 
and Mohammed is the Prophet of Allah." 

We entered the Court of Alberca, and on 
through the different courts and halls with their 
sculptured walls, and on them the many maxims 
from the Koran. The Court of Lions is surrounded 
by galleries supported by 128 marble columns, and 
in the centre of the court is an alabaster basin sus- 
tained by 12 marble lions. The Hall of the Am- 
bassadors is where Ferdinand and Isabella received 
Christopher Columbus; its walls are covered with 
stucco-work mingled with coats of arms and in- 
scriptions. The Hall of Justice, with its wonderful 
ornamentation; the Hall of the Two Sisters, with 
the boudoir of the Sultana at one end; the Sultan's 
Throne; the Royal Bath-rooms; the Whispering 
Gallery — all have their forms of decoration and 
legends of special interest. 

Many evidences are yet seen of the taste and 
ingenuity displayed by the Moors : the colonnades 
and pavilions whose walls are covered with blue 
and yellow tiles, the spacious courts with marble 
pillars and fine stucco-work, the fretted ceilings 
and partitions of colors and gilt. 

The Alhambra is enclosed in a walled circuit 
about a half-mile long and 700 feet wide, and has 
twelve towers. One of the towers contains a bell 
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that announces to the peasants how long they can 
use the water of the river for irrigating their fields. 
There is a superstition that any maiden who as- 
cends this tower and strikes the bell will be married 
within the year. We ascended this, which is called 
the Great Watch-Tower, on which the Spaniards 
hoisted their flag in 1492. From the summit of 
one of the nearest hills the unfortunate Boabdil, 
retreating, took a last look at his palace, which is 
the origin of the song and story " The Last Sigh 
of the Moor." Another tower is the scene of 
Irving's legend of the three beautiful princesses. 

A colony of gypsies live back of the Alhambra, 
in caves in the hillsides, and come forth from these 
dens to prey upon travelers by telling their fortunes 
and stealing. The girls throw roses at you and 
beg with great impudence of word and gesture. 
The king of them came to see us, and what a sight 
he was! The patches on his clothes represented 
every shade of color. When he saw our cameras, 
he wanted his picture taken, and he received a 
number of snap-shots. 

We return to Malaga and sail towards Algiers, 
on the Dark Continent; the distance is 360 miles. 



ALGERIA 
Algiers 

When the traveler has spent the night at sea and 
steps on deck in the morning, he has before him the 
magnificent city of Algiers: its white, Moorish 
buildings, minarets, mosques, and terrace-roofed 
houses, which rise in one unbroken mass up the 
heights, the hills, covered with a deep green, form 
a dark background, before which the shining city 
advances. The lower or French quarter, with its 
grand Boulevard de la Republique and its houses 
on lofty arcades, has an imposing effect. The 
quarter inhabited by the Moors is ascended by 
steep steps up the narrow streets, and extends to 
an elevated point called the Casbah, a famous old 
fortress. The new and the old city — one all ex- 
citement, bustle, and show; the other solemn, silent, 
and self-contained — a turn up the steep incline to 
the home of the Moors turns the page of history 
back a thousand years. 

There is nothing more striking in Algiers than 
the union of civilized life side by side with all that 
we associate with the East. At every turn you 
see a variety of costume both of Eastern life and 
European civilization: the majestic figures of the 
Arabs, wrapped in their white burnous, with their 
brown complexion and black beards, and the pale- 
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faced Moors, with their richly-embroidered vests, 
silk sash and bag trousers. The Arab women live 
in bags, with their heads through a hole in the top 
and their feet through two at the bottom, their 
faces, excepting the eyes, being covered with the 
adjars, a kind of kerchief, and they move like white 
dominoes. 

The names over the bazaars are Ben Ali, Ben 
Turki, and the like, with a display in the bazaars 
of soft-colored carpets and curtains, feather fans, 
ostrich eggs mounted in filigree, and many curios- 
ities. 

There are five mosques in Algiers. The pos- 
tures of the Mohammedan at prayer are very rev- 
erent : with his face to the East, he stands or kneels 
upon the carpet with his hands held up, and at 
the mention of the name of God he prostrates him- 
self in such a manner that seven parts of his body — 
his head, hands, feet, and knees — touch the earth 
together. We attended the Mosque of Djamaa-el- 
Kebir, and in passing out some of the Moslems 
followed us, and, with those outside waiting, we 
had an army of beggars howling for backsheesh. 
This was our introduction to backsheesh, which we 
got enough of afterwards. 

The suburbs of Algiers are beautiful. The 
hedges rise high overhead, and out of them grow 
ivy, honeysuckle, blue-bells, and capucines, en- 
twining themselves among their boughs and ming- 
ling with the leaves of the trees. Overhanging the 
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brow of these hills are ridges of shelving red rocks, 
and on them clumps of olives and cedars, with a 
view of the sea always in sight from these heights. 
The Jardin d'Essai, the botanical gardens of Al- 
giers, cover about two hundred acres. The ground 
is a mass of creepers, wild flowers, and tropical 
plants. A great avenue of giant bamboos traverses 
its whole length, but the most striking avenue is 
the double row of palm-trees from one end of the 
garden to the other. There are gazelles and 
ostriches in parts of it. 

The climate of Algiers is delightful, the evenness 
of its temperature as well as its mildness making it 
a charming place. From October to May the 
weather is neither too hot nor too cold; the country 
is green, flowers bloom, birds sing, and all Nature 
rejoices in life and color. 

We lifted anchor and sailed for Alexandria, a 
distance of 1500 miles, passing the high red rocks 
on the coast of Tunis near where the city of Car- 
thage stood, and later on in the distance the Island 
of Malta. Hardly had we arrived in the harbor of 
Alexandria before our ship was literally taken by 
the natives, yelling, laughing, and almost crushing 
us. This our first experience proved that the 
Egyptians are wonderfully communicative and 
turbulent, and this impression was afterwards fully 
justified. We found here the steamer Fiirst Bis- 
marck with a tourist party from New York, and 
one of our warships, the San Francisco. 



EGYPT 

Alexandria 

It would be difficult to dream of the departed 
glory of Egypt when first entering the fallen city 
of Alexander. The things of the present are up- 
permost. Between ambling donkeys, loaded 
camels, dirty, half-naked, sore-eyed Arabs, swarms 
of flies, and yelping dogs, one thinks more of his 
own movements than of the Pyramids. The gov- 
ernment and public buildings are on the water- 
front; the hotels, churches, and bazaars are in the 
Grand Square in the centre of the city. Though 
half-European, the city gives a foretaste of the 
East; the popular quarters are filled with Arabs, 
fellahs, Greeks, and negroes, and this medley crowd 
presents a delightful spectacle in the sunshine. The 
real interest of Alexandria is in the European col- 
onies who reside there; the merchants have made 
immense fortunes, and luxury shines in all its 
splendor. 

The canal connects Alexandria with the Nile and 
with Cairo. It was made by Mehemet Ali, who 
was a great man, but counted for nothing the lives 
of his subjects, thousands of whom were impressed 
to dig it with their hands or any implement they 
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could find. On one bank of the canal is an avenue 
of palm and acacia trees, serving as a promenade 
and extending by a series of villas, and some of 
the harems surrounded by high walls; on the other 
bank Egypt begins : the poor villages built of Nile 
mud, the hovels of the fellahs, and around them 
their naked children. The canal is filled with boats 
loaded with wheat and cotton, which are towed by 
camels or dragged slowly along by the fellahs. 

There is no want of conveyance. An Arab in a 
long robe, white or blue, his head covered with a 
scarlet tarbouche, invites you with many seductive 
phrases to take your place in his cab. The drive 
will be out through the Rosetta or the old Canopic 
Gates. The Catacombs are two miles from the 
city, on the edge of the Desert. Pompey's Pillar 
rises from a mound in the Arabian Cemetery; its 
height is 98 feet; the shaft, 73 feet and 29 in circum- 
ference, is a single piece of red granite. 

One is astonished at the babel of tongues. Upon 
the steps of your hotel, without changing your 
position, you may hear French, German, Italian, 
Arabic, Greek, English of every dialect, and Amer- 
ican. On the street the noise all around you never 
ceases; the Arabs will work all day in the bazaars 
without saying a word, but they make up for it as 
soon as they find themselves together or in the 
presence of foreigners. The Arabic language has 
hoarse, hard sounds, and in the mouths of children 
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and especially women, its tones are so sharp and 
screeching that they drive you wild. The markets 
resound with the most frightful uproar. 

We now start for Cairo, a distance of 130 miles. 
At the railway-station we enter first-class cars of 
English style, and make good speed over a sub- 
stantial, double-track road, very smooth and on a 
dead level, without a curve. We roll through the 
land of the Delta, a landscape of the richest green, 
thousands upon thousands of acres of wheat and 
vegetables, orange groves without number, and 
date-bearing palms as far as the eye can reach. 
On the rise of the river this land becomes one vast 
lake, towns and villages are islanded in its swirling* 
waters, and the deposit of Nile mud gives a rich 
soil. The whole country is dotted with those curi- 
ous, mud swallow-nests of little villages with their 
cemeteries annexed. 

Arriving at Damenhour, the main country-road 
runs side by side with the railway for some miles, 
giving us a view of an unbroken procession of 
people on their way to market: a Copt with his 
black mantle bulged out by the wind as he sat on 
his donkey; a camel laden with sacks of grain, and 
on top of them was a coop full of chickens; a whole 
fellah family, with the men riding and the women 
walking, having bundles balanced on their heads; a 
little portable steam engine is at work pumping 
water for irrigation; a constant string of horses, 
camels, and donkeys, fill the road. 
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The motley crowd at the Cairo station beggars 
description. They made a rush for us, all roaring 
and grabbing at you; we sung out imshe, which 
means to get out, but it was of no use. Our way to 
the hotel was like driving through a fair. The 
streets of Cairo intersect each other in all direc- 
tions, forming many angles and curves, and several 
of them are paved with stones 15 by 30 inches 
square. The Arabs are a robust-looking set of 
men, and the boys who suryive dirt, privation, 
ophthalmia and other diseases become good phy- 
sical specimens. The women are so closely veiled 
that it is li a wise son that knows his own mother." 

The noise of the city is so intense that it seems 
like the rolling of distant thunder: donkeys and 
camels are forcing their way through the streets; 
different races of men move in and out, — a wild 
masquerade dance will convey an idea of the scene. 
Here indeed is a rush of life — water-carriers, loaded 
camels, holy families at every corner, money- 
changers, dogs picking up crumbs, and women 
carrying children on their backs; a funeral proces- 
sion comes along with the turban of the dead man 
on a pole at the head of the coffin; barber-shops are 
open on the street and a hundred barbers are 
shaving the heads of their customers; wandering 
cooks are setting up their kitchens anywhere, While 
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the patrons sit cross-legged on the street; beggars 
scream out " I am the guest of God and the 
Prophet." An astonishing snapping of whips goes 
on continually. At certain hours comes the cry of 
the muezzin from the minarets of hundreds of 
mosques, calling the people to prayer. The cry is : 
" Prayer is better than sleep; awake and pray." At 
midday, if the weather is hot, traffic ceases as if by 
magic; but about 2 P. M. the rush begins. 

We plunged into the twisting, wriggling mass of 
humanity in the Mouski, the ancient street of the 
Frankish quarter. Here we saw the blue-skirted 
fellahs, the dark-turbaned Berbers, the yellow-tur- 
baned Jew, Bedouins, Nubians, Syrians, Arabs, 
Armenians, and Europeans. Here we heard the 
cries of the street-venders, the jingling of money, 
the crack of the driver's whip, and the yelling of 
the donkey-boys — an unutterable confusion of 
sounds, the babel of tongues. Oh! wonderful is 
this City of the Desert. 

In the bazaars are to be seen a conglomerated 
and heterogeneous mass of humanity, and all kinds 
of business mixed up together. Most of the shops 
have neither doors nor windows, and are of all 
sizes in depth, from four to six feet and upwards. 
Never has a museum of human types offered a col- 
lection so varied and complete as the Mouski. 

One has never known the full eloquence of which 
a donkey is capable till one has been in Cairo. 
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The voice of a Cairo donkey may be heard far 
above all other sounds; and if one donkey begins to 
bray, he is sure to find sympathy from every quar- 
ter, answering each other all over town, like the 
fog-horns of steamers. Their heehaw is anything 
but agonizing, for the donkey is in a certain way 
a winsome creature, and the charm of his counten- 
ance is enduring. 

The howling dervishes have their weekly reli- 
gious howl every Friday, in the ancient mosque in 
Old Cairo. The leader — spectacled, bearded, and 
grave under his green turban — kneels on a mat 
commanding the line; at his left is an old gentle- 
man with a flute made of a Nile reed. A hush 
glides over the assembly, and, with eyes cast down, 
the leader mumbles a prayer, and the long line 
breaks into response — at first quiet and slow, then 
faster and faster. It is the Moslem Creed they are 
affirming, and you catch the name of "Allah la 
Ilaha." Faster and faster swells the wild chant, 
with now and then an unchecked howl like the 
braying of wild asses. The leader suddenly raises 
a warning finger, and for a moment there is not a 
sound or motion; then comes the mumble of the 
leader, and the dervishes rise to their feet, throw 
off their coats and turbans, and the " la Ilaha " 
again begins. The tom-toms and tambourines are 
now beaten, and the flute chimes in, producing a 
harmony indescribable. Faster and faster again 
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the bodies bend, and the long hair streams, and 
heads come near smashing against heads. Finally 
the creed is exchanged for an ecstatic puff like the 
sound of a piston-rod of an engine getting up its 
steam, as they repeat the words " hu, hu, hu, he," 
meaning God alone. Several of the dervishes, 
racked and delirious, stagger back, and it is all 
over. The performance of the dancing dervishes 
belongs to the same class; leaping up and down, 
first slow, then quickened in rapidity of gyrations, 
the excitement being produced by a state of ner- 
vous exaltation which some produce at will and 
by which others are infected. 

There are many mosques in Cairo. The most 
noted one contains the mausoleum of Hassan; the 
mosque connected with the citadel is called the 
Alabaster Mosque, and is brilliant when lighted. 

The most interesting building in Cairo is the 
citadel, where Mehemet Ali lived and is buried; 
and from its court the last of the Mamelukes 
escaped from his bloody treachery. The view from 
the citadel is one of wonder: Cairo is laid out be- 
fore you and the ruins of the cities in the distance, 
forests of palms, groves of olives, gardens and 
palaces — on one side the boundless Desert with its 
pyramids, on the other the land of Goshen with its 
luxurious plains. 

Cairo with its river, its mosques, its bazaars, its 
donkeys and camels, its pyramids and museum, its 
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gay Englishmen and sight-seeing Americans, is a 
place for amusement and excitement to be found 
nowhere else. It is impossible to take Cairo seri- 
ously: it is too spectacular. It seems a fair, tem- 
porary at the longest, and to paint it you need 
rainbow colors and an eternity. 

The Pyramids 

From Caifo to the pyramids is seven miles. 
Crossing the splendid iron bridge which spans the 
Nile, a broad highway leads to the very base of the 
Great Pyramid. We found ourselves in the hot 
sand, in the midst of the howling Bedouins crowd- 
ing us and offering their services to assist us in 
ascending the pyramid. They greeted us with 
" Mr. Merican, good Mr. Merican, Yankee Doodle 
come to town," and, grinning in our faces, yelled 
for backsheesh before they had done us any service. 
We struck them and kicked them, and regretted we 
had not killed some of them. 

In casting our eyes up to the summit of the 
pyramid Cheops, we thought it was impossible to 
climb up; it appeared to be almost perpendicular, 
and the steps were three feet high. The ascent 
required the assistance of three Arabs — two to pull 
you and one in the rear to lift and steady you. At 
times our courage almost failed, and the perspira- 
tion was streaming down our faces. We were 
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obliged at intervals to rest and take breath, and 
then was the opportunity for our assistants to rob 
us. They would insist on you buying souvenirs, 
and before they would resume the ascent we had 
to invest. This occurred three times, and every 
time we were intimidated and forced to purchase. 
They agreed at the start to take you up and down 
for five shillings, but it cost five dollars before you 
got through with them. Only one of our party, 
a Presbyterian minister, got even with them, by 
taking off his coat and proposing a fight. The 
view at the top of the pyramid can never be for- 
gotten : to the north the site of the once renowned 
Heliopolis, to the east is Cairo and the fertile valley 
of the Nile, up the Nile is the site of the ancient 
city of Memphis, and, turning your eyes towards 
the setting sun, thefe is the trackless, boundless 
African Desert. The pyramid Cheops is 456 feet 
high and the base covers twelve acres. The pyra- 
mid of the Sphinx is the most interesting and 
famous of the Egyptian monuments, representing 
a crouching lion with a human head, the body 
being 150 feet long and the head 30 feet high and 
14 broad. It is called the Father of Terror and is 
the emblem of silence and mystery. The pyramids 
are confided to the care of the Bedouins, who pos- 
sess extraordinary cupidity. The antiquities they 
offer for sale are of little value, and with the back- 
sheesh they demand, you are openly robbed by 
these lying, treacherous rascals. 
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We were here in the month of March, and with 
the mercury in the nineties and under the blazing 
sun on the Desert, with swarms of flies buzzing 
around you, sand blowing in your eyes, camels 
and donkeys racing over you, and excited Arabs 
worrying the life out of you, we had a lively old 
time and were glad to depart. 

At the Gizeh Museum over eighty rooms are 
filled with the collection of Egyptian antiquities — 
curiosities and treasures taken from the tombs and 
excavations, tablets referring to Egyptian and 
Biblical history, rich jewels artistically made for 
the ears, neck, wrist, and ankles, and a large num- 
ber of mummies, including some of the Pharaohs, 
especially those of Seti I, Rameses II, and Rameses 
III. Rameses II is the Pharaoh who oppressed 
the children of Israel. 

We return to Cairo and go back to Alexandria, 
a*id aboard the Friesland we sail towards the sea- 
port of Palestine. We were early on deck next 
morning to spy out the Holy Land. At last we 
see Joppa on its sloping hill 150 feet high, and the 
flat-roofed houses looking down, terrace after ter- 
race, on the waters. Our anchors are slipped 
nearly a mile off the town, it being unsafe to go 
nearer, as a west wind would drive the ship on the 
rocks. Our experience in landing at this danger- 
ous point will be a lasting remembrance. The boats 
came out for us, manned by the brawny Arabs, and 
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we had to jump about four feet from the ship's 
ladder into the arms of the Arabs, who caught us 
bodily and dropped us into the boat, fairly taking 
our breath; our heavy-weights and light-weights, 
all the same, were tumbled in. The stout rowers 
with their sixteen-foot oars pulled for the shore, 
chanting in a loud and monotonous voice, and the 
perspiration rolling down their faces. The boats 
have to steer through an opening in the reefs about 
a hundred feet wide, this perilous entrance being 
only known to the local boatmen. The rocks are 
in a semicircular form, some of them rising high 
out of the water, others being only visible when 
the surf breaks over them. As we neared this 
entrance it made the hearts of the stoutest shrink, 
and to our great relief, we were safely through, 
when our oarsmen put down their oars and de- 
manded backsheesh, and on our refusal they 
threatened to let the boats drift on the rocks, and 
we had to give it or be drowned. 



THE HOLY LAND 
Joppa 

Arriving at the shore and landing on a narrow 
ledge of rock over which the sea was dashing and 
drenching us, we pass to the road which leads along 
a miserable apology for a street that was once 
paved, but the stones have long ago sunk, and 
there is no drainage, the space before the door 
serving as a sewer. Tables of cakes and sweet- 
meats line the narrow street, shaded by rude awn- 
ings of mats or pieces of tent-cloth supported by 
poles; the bearded vender has his head swollen out 
with a white turban and his body is arrayed in 
striped pink and white cotton. Donkeys fill the 
street, laden with baskets and boxes of oranges for 
shipment. In the chief business street are the 
small, arched shops, containing heaps of common, 
painted pottery, chickens tied by the legs, eggs in 
great abundance, sausage-meat, leeks, carrots, and 
radishes that are like bologna sausages for length 
and thickness. 

The houses in Joppa are entirely of stone, as 
there is no timber in Palestine, and they are all 
arched, to sustain the stone floors. At the edge 
of the sea is the house said to have been that of 
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Simon the Tanner, and it is regarded by the Mo- 
hammedans as sacred, one of the rooms being used 
as a place of prayer; a rough outside stairway leads 
to the flat stone roof. The site of the house of 
Tabitha, east of the town, is another of the sights 
of Joppa. On the south of the town there was 
formerly the Moon Pool, where the rafts of cedar 
for the Temple at Jerusalem were brought by the 
Phoenicians. There are upwards of 300 orange 
groves around Joppa, of ten to fifteen acres each. 
The orange is grafted on the stock of a lemon, the 
fruit being oval instead of round, and delicious in 
taste. 

We leave by rail for Jerusalem, the distance be- 
ing 54 miles. 

Jerusalem 

It is impossible to describe with what feelings 
one approaches it for the first time, every turn of 
the road between Joppa and Jerusalem being re- 
plete with interest: the Plains of Sharon, carpeted 
with flowers, among which one sees the scarlet 
anemone, said to be the " rose of Sharon " ; Elah's 
valley with its rippling brook filled with smooth, 
round pebbles, as in the days when the shepherd- 
boy chose therefrom his weapon of defence against 
the mighty giant; then Emmaus, associated with 
the memorable walk of Christ and his two disciples; 
then over the rugged hills of Judea, culminating 
in the first glimpse of the Holy City itself. 



J 
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Jerusalem on its mountain height, when seen 
from a distance, with its walls and towers, is very 
striking; but as you enter within its walls your 
first impression is disappointing and even painful. 
Its interior has all the unsightly features of an 
Oriental town : narrow streets, in which there is no 
distinction of the roadway for beasts of burden 
from the path for human feet — men and women 
are jostled and crowded to the wall by horses, asses, 
and camels. As you pick your way over the rough 
stones and through the deep mire, every open door 
that permits a glance within uncovers such a pic- 
ture of squalid wretchedness that you feel indeed 
that this is not Jerusalem the Golden. 

To get a general impression of the city, we make 
a circuit within and without. Leaving the Jaffa 
Gate, we turn to the left into the Valley of Hinnom, 
and on the opposite side of the valley we stood 
facing Mount Zion on its bold height. Passing 
around the base of Zion we come to the pool and 
village of Siloam. At this point a ravine descends 
into the valley, which cuts through the rocky 
plateau on which Jerusalem stands. It is the Tyro- 
poeon Valley dividing Mount Zion from Mount 
Moriah, which was once spanned by a massive 
bridge, of which the huge base-stones still remain, 
and over which King Solomon could pass from his 
palace to the Temple. Around the base of the hill 
we enter the Valley of Jehoshaphat, under the 
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shadow of Mount Moriah and the walls which 
enclose the temple area, which are on an elevation 
of 700 feet from the valley below. Throned on 
this height rose the Temple of Solomon, which 
could be seen from a great distance. Along the 
slopes of this valley are many tombs of the old 
Israelites who desired to be buried under the walls 
of Jerusalem. Reaching St. Stephen's Gate, we 
crossed the brook Kidron and climbed the Mount 
of Olives. 

The first place of interest in the city which we 
visited was the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
which for 1600 years was accepted as the burial 
place of our Lord. The space in front of the 
church is paved with large slabs of stone, and sit- 
ting on them were beggars, and traders in cheap 
pictures, beads, and rosaries. The building is oc- 
cupied by the Greek, Latin and Armenian churches, 
each sect worshiping in its appointed part. Turk- 
ish soldiers are on guard to preserve order and 
quell any contentions among the religious sects. 
There are thirty-seven traditional sacred spots in 
the church: the pillar Christ was bound to and 
scourged; where they parted his garments; the 
spot where Jesus appeared to Mary Magdalene; 
the Unction Stone on which the body of Jesus was 
laid and anointed, and before which pilgrims pros- 
trate themselves, kissing it with religious fervor. 
The Holy Sepulchre is beneath the dome of the 
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church, and has a small, marble chapel built over it, 
with two apartments. In the first apartment you 
are shown the stone which the angel rolled away 
from the mouth of the sepulchre, and in the second 
is the tomb, which is raised, and covered with a 
marble slab that is much worn by the lips of the 
pilgrims. This apartment is small — about seven 
feet by six — and only two or three can enter at a 
time; and from the ceiling there are suspended 
forty-three lamps, which burn night and day. As- 
cending a hillock, we are on the Mount of Calvary, 
about twenty feet above the floor of the church, and 
on its crest are the three holes where the crosses 
were planted. In a cavern below, called the Chapel 
of St. Helena, is the place where the crosses are 
said to have been found. 

The Via Dolorosa, the traditional street that 
Christ trod to the place of His Crucifixion, has 
fourteen stations indicated by tablets on the walls 
of the different houses. The first station is on the 
site of the Praetorium, or Pilate's residence; an- 
other where Simon the Cyrenian took up the 
Cross; and the different stations continue to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where the four- 
teenth is by the sepulchre. 

The entrance into the sacred precincts of the 
Haram esh Sherif, or temple enclosure, is by the 
Silselih Gate. In the centre of this temple enclo- 
sure is a raised marble platform sixteen feet high, 
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reached by broad steps, and on it stands the 
Mosque of Omar, built on Mount Moriah, the spot 
from which Mohammed is said to have ascended to 
Heaven. The mosque has eight sides, each 66 
feet in length. The lower part of the exterior walls 
are cased in different-colored marbles, and higher 
up with enameled tiles ornamented with elaborate 
designs in various colors. The stained glass in 
the windows exceeds in beauty any seen elsewhere. 
No building could be more lovely than the Mosque 
of Omar known as the Dome of the Rock. The 
rock is in the centre of the mosque, and is 57 feet 
long and 43 wide and rises 6 feet above the floor. 

The Mosque of El Aksa stands at the south end 
of the enclosure and was originally a church built 
by Justinian in the sixth century. The struggle 
between the Moslems and Christians at the capture 
of Jerusalem was especially fierce in this building. 
A flight of steps outside the entrance of this mosque 
leads down to a wonderful series of arched vaults. 
One passageway from these vaults leads to the area 
above and is supposed to be the Huldah Portal of 
the Talmud, and the point where Christ entered the 
Temple. One vault is 270 feet long and 200 broad 
and is called "Solomon's stables "; several old 
stone mangers are attached to the walls. This 
temple enclosure covers nearly one-fourth the area 
of Jerusalem. 

The Wailing Place of the Jews is in the south- 
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eastern part of the city. The noted part of the 
wall where the wailing occurs is the western wall 
of the temple site, and is 156 feet in length and 56 
feet in height, and nearly opposite the Mosque of 
El Aksa. This is the nearest point that the Jews 
are permitted to come to their ancient place of wor- 
ship, and the only place where they have an undis- 
puted right to congregate and weep over the stones 
laid there by their ancestors. On Friday of each 
week they come in numbers, rich and poor, some in 
silks and some in rags, and, laying their Old Testa- 
ments upon the wall, read aloud the story of their 
former glorious days, confessing their sins with 
loud lamentations, and calling upon the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to remember and fulfill 
the promises to His chosen people. 
The following litany is chanted : 



" For the palace that lies waste, 
For the temple that is destroyed, 
For the walls that are torn down, 
For our glory that is vanished." 

They respond : " We sit in solitude and mourn." 

This is the most melancholy place in this gloomy 
city. Regardless of the weather, they lean against 
the old stones, kissing them and weeping. The 
larger portion of the Jews are very poor, and live 
from the charity lavished on them by their wealthy 
brethren in all parts of the world. They have three 
principal synagogues and some smaller ones in 
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their quarter, the pale green dome of one of them 
being conspicuous as seen from the Mount of 
Olives. 

We ascend the steep hill of Mount Zion. The 
ground is rough and stony and lying waste; the 
summit is 105 feet higher than the temple site, and 
the brow of Zion is bold and prominent. Outside 
of Zion Gate is the traditional house of Caiaphas, 
now an Armenian monastery, where you are shown 
the prison of Christ and the stone upon which the 
cock crowed before Peter's denial of our Lord. 

The Coenaculum is on the south' brow of Mount 
Zion, in the midst of a group of buildings. Here 
is shown the chamber of the Last Supper, and 
where the Disciples were gathered together on the 
Day of Pentecost. The upper chamber is a dreary 
looking room 50 feet long by 30 in width. In a 
side apartment is a sarcophagus, a copy of the gen- 
uine one said to contain the remains of David, and 
deposited in the subterranean vaults below this 
spot. 

The American cemetery is on Mount Zion, and 
had been much neglected, but a sufficient sum was 
raised in our party to put it in a proper condition. 
About fifty Americans are buried in it. 

The lepers are mostly found at the Zion Gate, 
and are covered with festering sores, the fingers are 
bent, the limbs are rotting away, and the organs 
of speech, sight, and hearing are almost gone. 
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Outside of the walls, near the Damascus Gate; 
is the entrance to the Quarries of Solomon, which 
extend under a large part of the city, and rock 
pillars have been left for the support of the surface. 
The stone is in every respect similar to portions of 
the old wall on the temple site, and the piles of 
chippings show that the stone was not only quar- 
ried here, but dressed and finished. Before the 
quarries of Solomon were discovered it was long a 
problem where the stones were hewn with which 
the Temple was built. Across the road from the 
quarries is Golgotha, a gently rounded hill shaped 
like the skull of an animal, and about 500 feet long 
and 200 broad; on the slope of it is a sepulchre. 
Golgotha is thought by many to have been the 
place of the Crucifixion, rather than that enclosed 
within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
entrance to the Tombs of the Kings is through a 
large court, which opens into numerous side cham- 
bers where successive kings were buried. The 
tombs are now tenantless, having been robbed by 
the vandalism of invading armies. 

We ascend the Mount of Olives and look over 
the city of Jerusalem, and to the east the broad 
valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and south 
to Bethlehem, and in the west the wilderness of 
Judea* There are three summits on the Mount, 
and the central and highest one is crowned with 
the dome of the Church of the Ascension, which 
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is a small octagonal chapel within a paved court 
connected with a mosque, and which is said to be 
the site of Christ's ascension. The whole slope of 
the Mount is seamed with loose stone walls divid- 
ing the property of different owners, and it is partly- 
plowed and sown, and no part of it is without 
flowers, many blossoms springing even from the 
clefts in the rock. 

At the foot of the Mount of Olives is the Garden 
of Gethsemane, which is an irregular square 160 
feet long and 150 broad, enclosed by a high wall 
with an entrance by a small door on the eastern 
side. Outside of the entrance you are shown the 
spot where Peter, James, and John slept, and a few 
paces south a fragment of a pillar marking the 
place where Judas betrayed his Master with a kiss. 
The garden is laid off in flower-beds surrounded by 
miniature fences, and around the walls are places 
for prayer. There are here seven old olive trees 
with their trunks nearly bursting from age, olive 
oil from the fruit of these trees being sold. Rosa- 
ries are made from the stones. The Franciscans 
have charge of Gethsemane, and live in a monas- 
tery adjoining the garden. 

The country around Jerusalem looks cheerless, 
but its associations clothe it with a majesty that is 
more attractive than grand scenery. 

Returning into the city we take the principal 
business street, and meeting a donkey with a load 
of charcoal on his back filling the street, we had to 
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retreat into some of the shops. The first business- 
place was a butcher's shop ten feet square; then a 
candy-shop with Turkish delight and other sweet 
stuff spread on a board so that donkeys could 
breathe on them and switch the flies off with their 
tails; a souvenir-factory four by six feet, with a 
man sitting on the floor and arching his legs so as 
to bring the soles of his bare feet together, that he 
might use his toes as a vise to hold a piece of olive- 
wood while the operator sawed it into little blocks; 
a bakery that was deeper than the other shops so 
as to make room for the bake-ovens that turned 
out wheat rolls, barley bread, and leaven, and a 
soft, white, blue-looking batter stood in a dish on 
the counter; a blacksmith shop that was of very 
antique style, the same model which was used in 
Job's time, the sight of the bellows nearly taking 
our breath: a man with a goatskin grasping it at 
both ends and by a mechanical motion extending 
and contracting it, so that the air was forced 
through a nozzle into the flame; a grain market 
about twelve to sixteen feet in size, with a stock 
of wheat, millet, beans, peas, and lentils; and cop- 
persmiths hammering and pounding the copper 
into kettles and pans. The street was fearfully 
dirty and the odor was horrible. 

« 

Bethlehem 

In going from Jerusalem to Bethlehem one 
leaves by the Jaffa Gate, crossing the upper part 
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of the Valley of Hinnom, and going by the neat 
cottages built by Sir Moses Montefiore for poor 
Jews; passing on in a gentle descent into the little 
Plain of Rephaim, where David gained some of 
his most signal victories over the Philistines. 
Further on is the Tomb of Rachel, which Moslems, 
Jews, and Christians agree in honoring. 

Bethlehem is on a ridge 2600 feet above the 
sea, its situation being very similar to that of Jeru- 
salem. The main street is occupied by workshops 
in the manufacture, from olive-wood and mother 
of pearl, of rosaries, crosses, and souvenirs. The 
prosperity of Bethlehem is accounted for by its 
being a Christian town, and a domestic happiness 
exists among its people, wives and daughters often 
sitting with their husbands and brothers, which is a 
strange sight in the East. 

The Church of the Nativity is the oldest church 
in Palestine — perhaps in the world. Its exterior is 
quite imposing, and within you are in the presence 
of sixteen centuries. The spaces between the high 
windows were formerly covered with mosaics repre- 
senting the seven immediate ancestors of Joseph, 
the husband of Mary. A stairway leads down to 
the Chapel of the Nativity, which was once a rude 
cave, but is now paved and walled with marble, 
being 40 feet long by 16 wide and 10 feet high. 
The shrine is semicircular in form, about four feet 
high, and arching outwards above; it has fifteen 
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silver lamps burning in it, and in the centre of its 
small floor is a silver star and the inscription: 
" Here Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary." 

We return to the Holy City over the same his- 
toric road, every part of which is thrilling with in- 
terest — Elijah, Saul, Jonathan, David, Joseph, and 
Mary, and scores of other ancient worthies have 
trod it. 

The next day we were booked for the Jordan and 
Dead Sea trip. A mass of horses and donkeys 
crowded the narrow street in front of our hotel, 
with their bare-legged Bedouin owners, who 
shouted so loudly that one could scarcely hear his 
own ears. We mounted the animals, but they 
would not let go the reins till we had backsheeshed 
them. Our way lay up a steep hill, out of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, where we could only see 
barren, limestone, rock-ribbed mountains — not a 
single tree to break the dreary monotony of this, 
the Wilderness of Judea. The road is as white as 
chalk and the grade downward, all the way to 
Jericho. We passed the village of Bethany, two 
miles from Jerusalem. Our party was eighty in 
number, and our dragoman, David Jamel, and his 
assistants were dressed in their Syrian costumes, 
with their long swords and pistols. We met many 
caravans, and a company of 200 Russian pilgrims 
on their way to the Jordan. We halted at the 
Good Samaritan's Inn, where we spread carpets 
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on the stone floor to sit and partake of our lunch 
of barley bread, eggs, and oranges. The inn is a 
one-story building ioo feet long by 25 wide, with, 
an arched entrance, through which we rode into 
the yard. 

The road is through a desolate country: in a 
gorge on the left flows the brook Cherith; we 
enter the Jordan Valley and pass Gilgal, the camp- 
ing ground of Joshua and the children of Israel, 
and further on the place where Elijah was fed by 
the ravens; and the mountains of Moab, with 
Mount Pisgah, are in sight. We arrived at Jericho, 
where we put up our tents, as only a few of us 
could be accommodated in the small hotel. Our 
dragomen were on guard all night, to protect us 
from the Bedouins and thieves who infest this 
place, and after an early breakfast of wild honey 
and barley bread, we started across the level plain 
to the Dead Sea. 

The Dead Sea 

The country through which one approaches the 
Dead Sea is dismal and desolate. The sea was 
calm, motionless, and seemingly dead; not a wave 
or ripple was on its surface; the mountains around 
it .were dead, no tree or shrub and not a blade of 
grass grew on their naked sides. The water is 
exceedingly clear and transparent, but its taste and 
smell are a compound of all that is bad. We were 
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here about the middle of March, and found the tem- 
perature intensely hot, the sun pouring down upon 
this dreary waste with a scorching heat. We took 
a bath and lay upon the sea like a parcel of corks 
upon its surface. When we struck out to swim 
our legs would continually rise, and we could not 
make any* headway. After the bath our skin was 
covered with a thick, glutinous substance; our face 
and ears were incrusted with salt, and our bodies 
burned and smarted; but we were refreshed. 

The water of the Dead Sea is impregnated with 
salt to the extent of 24 to 26 per cent, of its weight, 
seven per cent, of this being common salt, the rest 
consisting of the salts of various metals. Nothing 
can live in this sea, and fish brought down by* the 
Jordan die on entering it. The sea has no outlet, 
and the evaporation is as great as and equal to what 
it receives from the Jordan, which is said to be six 
million gallons of water daily. The evaporation is 
caused by its depth being so far below the level of 
the Mediterranean, and by being shut in by hills, 
so that the tropical heat raises it in vapor. A thick 
mist from this cause lies over the surface, and the 
air is full of steaming moisture. The sea is 47 
miles long and 10 miles broad, and it is 1300 feet 
below the Mediterranean and nearly 4000 feet 
below Jerusalem. 

The distance from here to one of the fords of the 
Jordan is five miles, over a pathway through low 
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scrub which, as the river is approached, rises into 
a narrow belt of tamarisk trees. 

The River Jordan 

The first sight of the Jordan rushing swiftly on 
its way fills the heart with emotion. On both 
sides it is deeply bordered by stretches of reeds 
and woods of tamarisks, acacias, oleanders, and 
other trees, in which the birds have their habita- 
tion and which formerly was a jungle for wild 
beasts. These thickets hide the view of the river 
till vegetation ceases, three miles above the Dead 
Sea. 

The Jordan rushes on, twisting from side to side 
in its crooked channel, its waters not more than 
fifty yards across and discolored by the earth they 
have received from its banks and tributaries. It 
has been the favorite goal of all pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land, and in early times the water was car- 
ried away by masters of vessels to sprinkle their ship 
before a voyage, and pilgrims went into the water 
wearing a linen garment, which they preserved to 
be their winding sheet. The majority of pilgrims 
are now baptized at a ford two miles above the 
Dead Sea, which is believed to be the scene of 
Christ's baptizing. On Easter Monday large num- 
bers of pilgrims start from Jerusalem with white 
flags and loud music, carrying their tents and pro- 
visions, to encamp on the banks of the Jordan. 
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The Russian pilgrims that we passed on the Jericho 
road were being immersed. We took a dip in the 
river and filled our bottles to baptize the children at 
home, and cutting some tamarisk canes, we 
mounted our donkeys for the ride across the sandy 
plain to Jericho. 

Modern and Ancient Jericho 

As we rode into the stockyard of our head- 
quarters, the Bedouins made a rush for our horses 
and donkeys. Those who arrived first secured the 
few rooms in the hotel. Our room, No. 13, was on 
the ground floor, and we had to barricade the 
window to preven.t the Arabs from grinning in and 
perhaps stealing our clothes. We were serenaded 
all night by their yelling and the braying of the 
donkeys. 

Modern Jericho consists of a group of squalid 
hovels inhabited by about three hundred souls, and 
as it was in Biblical times, so it is now, full of 
thieves, and, like the other inhabitants of the Jordan 
Valley, those of Jericho appear to be a degenerate 
race. The ground seems overgrown with a thorny 
underwood, the thorns being used by the Bedouins 
in the construction of their unapproachable fences. 
The gardens have immense grape vines in them 
and the gum-arabic plant, which has a fruit re- 
sembling an apple, called " the apple of Sodom." 
An old tower is said to occupy the site of Zac- 
chaeus' house; the sycamore tree is not there. 
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Within a short distance are the ruins of Ancient 
Jericho and the Pool of Elisha, above this pool is 
shown the supposed' site of Rahab's house. On 
this eminence we had a grand view of the Jordan 
Valley, with Mount Nebo in sight, and before us 
is the Mount of Temptation. The Russian pil- 
grims coming from the Jordan are ascending the 
Mount of Temptation to the Greek monastery in 
one of the caverns, and the chapel bell is ringing 
their welcome. This ancient city of Jericho, whose 
walls fell down flat at the sound of the ram's horn 
of Joshua, was once called " the City of Palms," 
and was noted for its balsam gardens, arid in the 
time of Christ sycamores stood by the wayside. 

We return to the Holy City, gradually ascend- 
ing the Plain of the Jordan, and we again stop at 
the Good Samaritan's Inn for rest and refreshment. 

We arrived at the village of Bethany, situated 
400 feet lower than the height of the Mount of 
Olives. Here was a scene of dirt and poverty. 
The inhabitants are all Mohammedans, and the 
houses are only mud-hovels — about forty of them. 
Our guide led us up and around the crooked lanes 
to the tomb of Lazarus, where we descended 24 
steps into a square chamber, and again down three 
steps into what is claimed to be the tomb-chamber 
of Lazarus. The house of Mary and Martha has 
the foundation walls still standing, and the site of 
Simon the Leper's house is near by. 
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The divine visitation has fallen as heavily on 
Bethany as on Jerusalem, one thing only remaining 
unchanged : the form of its everlasting hills and the 
olive trees which adorn them, and its sacredness as 
the home of the tender friendship of Mary and 
Martha for our Lord. 

Our time for leaving Jerusalem has come, and we 
visit our consulate to say good-bye to our Consul, 
Mr. Wallace. A short distance north of the Rus- 
sian buildings, on an area of high table land, are 
most of the consulates, and our flag waves among 
them, which is a cheering sight in a far-off country. 
Our train started at 9 A. M. The road is laid in a 
zigzag line making a deep descent along the base 
of high, rocky hills. First we reach the city of 
Ramleh; then we come to Lydda, where Peter 
healed the paralytic man; from this point the road 
lies in a straight line through the Plains of Sharon, 
and we arrive at Joppa at 12.30 P. M. 

Joppa again 

We find the climate here very different from that 
of Jerusalem, having descended 2500 feet from a 
semi-temperate to a semi-tropical climate. The 
air is balmy and we are in the midst of orange 
groves and flowers. The sea is so rough that we 
cannot get out to the ship, and the hotels are full; 
but they procured outside quarters for us. Our 
way to the lodgings led us through the Joppa 
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market, an open space full of mud-puddles; then 
around on the unpaved streets, picking our way 
sometimes on the sidewalks and again in the middle 
of the street, stepping around groups of Arabs or 
some big camel, and dodging a donkey, until we 
became disgusted, and finally we reached the house, 
which had a low portico on a level with the mud 
and water of the street. After nearly two days' 
waiting the sea calmed, and we can get out to the 
ship, and as we step on the narrow rock by the 
angry sea, where the boats are dancing and the 
Arab oarsmen with gestures and vociferous voices 
giving words of command, it is enough to make 
the heart of the ordinary tourist flutter. We hud- 
dled together in the bottom of the boat, and few 
words were spoken by our crowded, trembling lit- 
tle party; we were passing through the critical gap, 
and as we met and conquered the last heavy sea, 
we gave a sigh of relief. We all opened our hearts 
and almost voluntarily gave the rowers backsheesh. 
The peril is great : the breaking of an oar or failure 
of the oarsmen to do their part would hurl the craft 
to certain destruction. 

We bid farewell to Joppa hoping never to forget 
her luscious oranges and Jerusalem wine, and that 
her government may clear the mud out of her 
streets and pave them, and remove the obstructions 
from her harbor and build a breakwater for the safe 
passage of the pilgrims to and from her city. 
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Our steamer sails along in full view of the coast 
of Palestine, and the gradual slope of the country 
affords a view of the valleys and mountains of the 
consecrated land. We are now off the Phoenician 
coast and in sight of the locality of Tyre and Sidon, 
and in the distance are the snowy peaks of 
Lebanon, 

Beyrout 

Beyrout is in many respects the most attractive 
city in the East. Its site was chosen on account 
of its secure harbor, and around it sweeps the chain 
of Lebanon. Being at the head of the Mediter- 
ranean, it has a large trade with the countries along 
its shores, and sends its olives and silks to all parts 
of the world. It is a half-European city, with wide, 
paved streets and with good roads leading from it, 
and is one of the few parts of the Turkish Empire 
that is decently governed. 

American missions were established in Beyrout 
some sixty years ago, where they have now over 
twenty presses putting out religious literature, in 
Arabic and other languages. A large seminary 
for girls is connected with the missions, and is 
conducted by American ladies. 

The Syrian Protestant College was founded 
through American liberality, and its corner-stone 
was laid by William E. Dodge, of New York. It 
has medical and theological departments and some 
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three hundred students; the professors are gradu- 
ates of Princeton, and one of them, Dr. Van Dyck, 
was twelve years in translating the Bible into 
Arabic. 

The population of the city numbers 130,000, a 
large portion of whom are Christians who have 
the control of the principal business. The sunsets 
are glorious and are one of the special attractions. 
We had a cordial welcome from our Consul, Mr. 
Gibson, who entertained us in his. beautiful apart- 
ments. 

We must now say farewell to the Holy Land, 
farewell to Palestine and Syria, some of the most 
interesting days of our life having been spent 
among your hills and valleys. 

We are again sailing, with the Island of Cyprus 
in view; also the range of mountains called Olym- 
pus by the ancients; further on Rhodes is in sight, 
and now we are passing the Isle of Patmos, ar- 
riving at night in the harbor of Smyrna. 



TURKEY IN ASIA 
Smyrna 

The Gulf of Smyrna looked beautiful in the early 
morning light : the outlines of the hills, the ruins of 
the citadel, the long, bright-looking town, — were 
all very pleasing to the eye. But the city, so invit- 
ing in its exterior, is unprepossessing within. 
There is a strange conglomeration of squalid huts 
and fine houses, crooked, ankle-twisting streets, 
myriads of shops, reckless carriage-drivers, sun- 
shaded bazaars, and camels marching slowly along 
as if speed were no object, and taking up the entire 
street so that we had to retreat to some shops to 
save ourselves. Whole streets were lined with 
shops full of carpets and rugs in all varieties; the 
display was rich and large. 

The Konak is the name given to a group of gov- 
ernment buildings east of the harbor; they contain 
the chambers for the Governor and other high offi- 
cials, and the soldiers' barracks, accommodating 
ten thousand men, which were used during the 
Crimean War as a hospital for the soldiers. 

The country around Smyrna is highly cultivated 
with products of wheat, barley, almonds, figs, 
licorice-root, olives, and mulberries. The silk in- 
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dustry is large, from the millions of mulberry- 
shrubs. 

Our drive in the country brought us to the Car- 
avan Bridge, the special sight around Smyrna. 
This bridge is over a mountain torrent and is the 
halting place of the camels and caravans for re- 
freshment and rest, and most picturesque are the 
Oriental groups to be found at this spot. Then 
we reach the site of Ancient Smyrna, the place 
where the early Christians worshiped. 

In returning to the city the same strange scenes 
presented themselves : the variety of costumes, the 
filthy, unpaved lanes, and the necessity of giving 
way before the onward tramp of a line of loaded 
camels or a mud-bespattering donkey. 

Now we take the railway to Ephesus, a distance 
of 54 miles, and through a country having the 
largest fig-groves that we saw in the East. 

Ephesus 

The ruins of this once great city of Ephesus con- 
sist only of a few fragments of stone scattered here 
and there. The Church of St. John, one of the 
seven churches of Asia, has a few pieces of broken 
columns to mark its site; the place on which the 
theatre stood where assembled the mob for Paul's 
condemnation, shrieking " Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians "; the ruins of the Stadium, where Paul 
speaks of having fought with beasts at Ephesus; 
the remains of the great Temple of Diana. 
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In the midst of this city there was once an arti- 
ficial lake connected with the sea, and ships from 
all parts of the world floated in and out, carrying 
on a commerce which made Ephesus the envy of 
the world. Great was Ephesus; its Athenaeum, its 
Odeon, its aqueducts (the skeletons of which are 
still strewn along the city), its towers, its castle of 
Hadrian, its temples built to Apollo, to Minerva, 
and to Hercules; but that for which Ephesus was 
most celebrated was the Temple of the Goddess 
Diana, which was 200 years in course of construc- 
tion, having 127 pillars of green jasper and doors 
of cypress wood, the image of the goddess being 
carved out of ebony. The air of the temple was 
damp with descending perfumes. Formerly the 
treasures of nations were kept here for safety. St. 
Paul in the presence of this temple speaks of the 
spiritual temple. 

In this city dwelt Aquilla and Priscilla, of Bibli- 
cal mention; here St. John preached, and because 
of his fidelity, was exiled to Patmos; here St. Paul 
warred against the sorcerers and the magical arts 
for which Ephesus was famous. But the glory of 
Ephesus has departed, and awful malarias sweep 
over the place, and hyenas and jackals at night 
slink in and out of the buildings which once startled 
the nations with their grandeur. 

We return to Smyrna, and are now sailing off 
the coast of Greece and through the Grecian Archi- 
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pelago. Entering the Gulf of Egina we arrive at 
Piraeus, whose harbor is bright and busy with 
numbers of merchant vessels bringing in and carry- 
ing out their cargoes. We had a special train from 
Piraeus, and as we neared Athens the Acropolis 
arose before us, and the Doric columns of the 
noble Parthenon crowned its summit. 



GREECE 

Athens 

The streets of Athens are filled with people 
whose varied costumes give them a picturesque 
appearance. The fez is very common, but not a 
turban is to be seen, for there is hardly a Turk in 
Athens. The most striking figures are those wear- 
ing the kilts of white linen in conjunction with 
richly embroidered cloth jackets, which is the most 
distinctive Hellenic costume. In the crowd there 
are bearded priests in their long, black robes and 
high hats; but the larger portion of the people wear 
the ordinary European dress. 

Streams of donkeys are to be seen laden with 
oranges, olives, and vegetables, accompanied by 
peasants wearing a thick, hooded cloak and vocifer- 
ating their wares. 

The streets and houses aim at a rivalry on a small 
scale with the finest Continental cities. The pave- 
ments are wider than any that can be seen in Lon- 
don, and are adorned with double rows of trees, 
giving the shade so much desired. The Palace 
occupies the best and most conspicuous site in the 
city. One of the most notable buildings is the 
Academy of Science, the gilding and color of which 
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are beautiful. The hotels are located in the Square 
of the Constitution. The Market of Athens is the 
most amusing part of the town: the lively good 
humor of buyers and venders, the bawling, the 
singing, the laughter, the many odd sights. The 
olive was pre-eminent beyond every other commo- 
dity — sacks and barrels of them; the poor peasant 
can live upon coarse, dry bread if he can get a 
sufficiency of this fruit. 

There is free access to the gardens of the Palace 
every day at half-past three, and they are at no 
time crowded, as the cafe's attract the men, and 
the women go to the square where the band plays. 
Sunday is a lively day and devoted, after the first 
morning hours, to amusements; the bands play in 
both squares, and the whole population seems to 
be out of doors, in a constant stream of happy- 
looking people. The Hellenes are most decidedly 
a dancing people, and in winter have a succession 
of balls, beginning at the Palace and carried on by 
all the wealthy people, down to the respectable 
tradesmen. 

From the top of Lycabettus a fine view of the 
city is had: beyond lies Stadium street, with the 
Postoffice and the British Legation, and in the 
next boulevard is the University, the centre of 
education, and from the Constitution Square is 
Hermes street, running straight to the railway 
station. Athens is an interesting and beautiful 
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little city, and one can walk from end to end in 
less than two hours; and it is a place to wander 
about in without getting fatigued, as you are 
always near one or the other of the two squares 
where you can sit and rest. 

Ancient Athens 

On the hill of the Acropolis and its buildings, 
the whole history of Athens, from its earliest to its 
latest days, has been written. After crossing the 
Square of the Constitution, a pleasant boulevard 
leads to the Arch of Hadrian and the Temple of 
Olympian Zeus. This arch is a strange erection of 
two tiers some fifty feet high, bearing the inscrip- 
tion on one side : " This is the city of Hadrian, and 
not of Theseus," and on the other: "This is 
Athens, the old city of Theseus." The Temple of 
Olympian Zeus, with the exception of the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, was the largest on record, and 
of its original 124 columns only 14 remain. Near 
this temple is the dried-up channel of the Ilissus, 
and a little higher up this river is the Stadium cut 
in a natural hollow between two hills, with a tunnel 
cut through the hill to the east, for the defeated 
racer to retire without facing popular derision. A 
path brings us out into the open space between the 
ancient entry and the Propylaea, and on the right 
is the Shrine of Victory without wings, indicating 
that victory for Athens had come, never again to 
fly away. 
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We are now upon the marble steps leading to 
the Propylaea. A pedestal still remains that once 
supported the statue of Agrippa, the son-in-law 
of Augustus. The Parthenon having been cut in 
two by the blowing up of the Turkish powder 
magazine in 1687, the east or principal front has 
suffered the most; but beautiful the ruin looks 
from every point of view; of the Doric columns of 
its frontage only two retain their capitals; the Ionic 
columns lining the vestibule are overthrown, but 
the walls are still standing. Opposite the Par- 
thenon stands the Erechtheum, a block of buildings 
comprising at least two temples, and once contain- 
ing all that was mystic among the sacred things 
of Athens. From the base of the western wall of 
the Acropolis we reach the spot that witnessed the 
birth of the ancient drama, the Theatre of Diony- 
sius, where ^Eschylus and Sophocles competed for 
the tragic crown. In the lowest tier there are fifty 
marble seats in good preservation, each inscribed 
with the name of the official for whose use it was 
intended. 

In rounding the Areopagus we approach the 
Temple of Theseus : on its east front are portrayed 
some of the labors of Hercules and the exploits of 
Theseus. On the hill of Areopagus an iron plate 
marks the spot where, in A. D. 54, St. Paul deliv- 
ered his address to the Athenians. On the north 
escarpment of the Acropolis is the Tower of the 
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Winds, an octagonal marble building used as an 
observatory, where the variation of the winds and 
the temperature were registered. Close by is an 
isolated gateway called the Agora, the ancient mar- 
ket-place and centre of social and political life. 

We leave Athens, and our train soon measures 
the five miles distance across the Plain of Attica; 
and on arriving at Piraeus we had a walk of a mile 
to the quay and out to the Friesland, our home on 
the rolling deep. 

Sailing southward down the iEgean Sea we 
enter the Dardanelles, and after going about one- 
third of a mile, at a place called Chanak, we were 
stopped to show our papers. This is the narrow- 
est part of the strait, and it is defended by three 
considerable forts. The Dardanelles are 35 miles 
in length to the sea of Marmora. 

We are nearing the Bosporus, and soon Con- 
stantinople in all her beauty appears. 



TURKEY IN EUROPE 
Constantinople 

The view of Constantinople from the ship was 
magnificent: the countless minarets of the 
mosques; the spruce trees and pines and firs and 
sycamores; the purple and yellow houses, and the 
golden domes of the Greek churches, the different 
colors and hues giving pleasure to the scene. But 
the interior view is quite different: the vision has 
vanished, for we find a city whose streets wind 
about among small hills and break into alleys 
flanked by houses falling to ruin. A labyrinth 
of ruins and solitudes, a confusion of civilization 
and barbarism, an Asiatic encampment of every 
race and religion, a succession of the strangest and 
most unexpected sights, — Constantinople is a 
Babylon, a world, a chaos. 

To see the people one must go on the bridge 
that extends from Galata to the opposite shore of 
the Golden Horn. The crowd over the bridge 
passes in great waves : a Turk in muslin turban and 
a sky-blue caftan, beside whom canters a young 
Greek gentleman with his dragoman; a crowd of 
Persians followed by a Hebrew in a long, yellow 
coat, and a gypsy woman with her child in a bag 
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at her back; a Turkish carriage painted with flow- 
ers and birds, and filled with the ladies of a harem, 
wrapped in large white veils; a Sister of Charity, 
&nd an African slave carrying a monkey, — all these 
people pass each other without a look, and no two 
figures are dressed alike. Here may be heard the 
giggling laugh of the Turkish women, the squeak- 
ing voices of the eunuchs, the blind men chanting 
verses of the Koran, the whistles and bells of a 
hundred steamers. And this masquerade of people 
embarking on the small steamboats that leave every 
moment for Scutari and the villages on the Bos- 
porus. 

The houses are nearly all of wood and painted 
in different colors; the doors are all closed and the 
windows of the ground floor are grated. You get 
a glimpse through a small aperture of a tress of 
hair and a sparkling eye that instantly disappears. 

In the bazaars every kind of goods has its own 
peculiar quarter. There are a hundred little bazaars 
contained in one great one, an area of many acres, 
all enclosed and covered in and cut up in a great 
number of little streets, on either side of which are 
ranged innumerable petty shops. You walk in the 
midst of brocades, silks, shawls, and cashmeres 
from India and Persia; the shoe bazaar has slippers 
of velvet, fur, and satin of the most startling colors; 
the bazaar of arms is a real museum; in the old- 
clothes bazaar the garments that are hung up look 
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at night like hanged people; the fez bazaar, the 
jewellers, the gold-thread-makers and many others, 
all different in form and gradations of light. No 
spot in the world offers such an accumulation of 
wares as are found in the bazaars of Constantinople. 

This city is an immense dog-kennel; the dogs 
constitute a second population of the place. When 
Sultan Abdul Medjid had them all carried to the 
Island of Marmora, the people murmured and they 
were brought back. According to the Koran the 
dog is an unclean animal, and the Turk believes 
he would contaminate his house by sheltering one 
under his roof, so that not one of the dogs of the 
city has a master. The street is their abode, where 
they sleep, eat, and are born; they are masters of 
the public highways, and the people and horses 
make way for the dogs. They lie on the side- 
walks and in the middle of the road, and sleep all 
day — no noise or weather can move them. Every 
quarter has its own dogs, and woe to any dog who 
risks himself in another quarter : it is all over with 
him. They all bear scars from their fights, and 
at night they keep up the most diabolical noises. 

The Mosque of St. Sophia is opposite to the 
entrance of the old Seraglio. The columns in this 
mosque are the spoils of many of the temples of the 
world. From the dome descend thick silken cords 
to which are attached bronze lamps and globes of 
crystal, and high up on the wall is hung one of the 
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four carpets that Mohammed used in prayer. 
Between two triumphal standards of Mohammed 
the Second is the pulpit, where the Ratib goes up 
to read the Koran, with a drawn scimitar in his 
hand, which indicates that this mosque was ac- 
quired by conquest. The chief marvel is the great 
dome with its enormous circumference. 

The Seraglio is a walled city of itself, and con- 
tains a variety of edifices — places of pleasure or of 
horror, where sultans were born, ascended the 
throne, were deposed, imprisoned, and strangled. 
It has been the residence of twenty-five sultans. 

The Tower of the Seraskierat commands the 
finest view of the city. 

We leave Constantinople for Naples, where there 
is a breaking up of our party, a few remain on the 
ship, some cross the Continent and meet the Fries- 
land at Antwerp for the homeward voyage, others 
remain in Europe for a more extended trip. 

We are now in the famous Bay of Naples; the 
scene in the harbor is animated, but it is civiliza- 
tion, and not the shouting and confusion we had in 
Oriental countries. 



ITALY 
Naples 

Naples occupies one of the most beautiful of 
sites, rising gradually from the bay upon the slopes 
of the hills, and with the landscape surrounding, 
forms a panorama in which palaces, villas, forests, 
mountains, and the sea are woven. This unri- 
valled scene has inspired the expression : " See 
Naples and then die." Our drive to the hotel leads 
us through a long street, amid the incessant move- 
ment of a gay, gesticulatory, loud-voiced popula- 
tion — peddlers, cabmen, news-venders, and flower- 
girls, all in good humor as they push and elbow 
each other in every direction. The spirit of fun 
which possesses Neapolitans is irresistible — to 
enjoy yourself while you can is the apparent aim of 
every hour of life. 

The outdoor life of the lower classes is interest- 
ing, all kinds of domestic housework being done 
on the sidewalks: sewing, washing, cooking, and 
attending babies. The streets are full of women 
and children, with their black eyes and hair, and 
no veils over their faces. The caprajo still drives 
his goats twice a day through the streets and 
milks them under your windows. The traces of 
Eastern manners are abundant, and, with a large 
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Spanish element, makes a mixture of race that the 
Neapolitan is rather looked down upon for by his 
brother Italian. Almost everybody in Naples 
cheats, but they do it in a lively, pleasant manner, 
and among the lower classes their cheating is only 
equalled by their lying. 

There are hundreds of streets in Naples, but the 
necessities of visitors do not take them into more 
than a half-dozen. There is a labyrinth of small 
streets and alleys where families live huddled to- 
gether without cleanliness or decency, and the air 
resounds with blows and cries, singing and 
laughter. 

In the gardens of the Villa Nazionale are some 
fine works of antique sculpture and an aquarium 
where students from different universities are 
studying the various specimens. The National 
Museum contains a collection of frescoes, mosaics, 
and paintings from Pompeii. Naples is the head- 
quarters for coral, cameo, and mosaic jewelry. 
From the town of Torre del Greco, on the Bay of 
Naples, start the fishing boats that supply the 
greater part of Europe with coral. 

We now go to Vesuvius, and our drive brings us 
to lava-beds and vast masses of scoriae, where every 
vestige of vegetation has disappeared. 

Vesuvius 

We took the railway up the mountain, and arriv- 
ing at the upper station, we walked along a crooked 
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path among the ashes and stones, sometimes sink- 
ing into them ankle deep; but some of our party 
were pulled up by ropes in the hands of the guides. 
As we neared the summit the desolation around us 
was fearful, and hissing steam and fumes of brim- 
stone were escaping from the crevices. We were 
directed to hold our breath while the guide led us 
around to obtain a closer view of the central fire. 
A few moments satisfied us, for we wanted to get 
out of this dangerous place. A tremendous roar 
and discharge of fire and cinders occurred, and we 
fell back as the cinders fell among us. To describe 
our impression is impossible : we stood as if trans- 
fixed to the spot, viewing this wonderful work of 
nature. The cone is continually active, and at 
intervals bursts forth with tremendous discharge. 
It is at the risk of life to approach the walls of the 
cone, as they are crumbling and frequently chang- 
ing. 

Pompeii 

Entering at the Marina Gate, we ascend a nar- 
row street to the forum, and from there we go to 
the Temple of Jupiter, which stood upon a marble 
plateau. We reach the Porta di Ercolano, a town 
gate, and beyond this is the Street of the Tombs, 
and now we come to the tomb of Diomede, which 
bears this inscription : " Erected by Marcus Dio- 
mede to the memory of himself and family." The 
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villa of Diomede is near, and in it were found a 
number of skeletons, jewels, and coins. 

Returning to the Herculaneum Gate, we follow 
the Street of Mercury, where we find a large 
fulling establishment, and in a cupboard there was 
fuller's-earth to the depth of several inches, and 
though 1800 years old, it would still dissolve in 
water. The edges of the metal washtubs were 
worn quite smooth by the friction of the hands, 
and the clothes were dried by being spread upon 
a large cage and a brazier suspended beneath them; 
they were then put into a press and flattened by a 
powerful screw. 

On the Street of Fortune is the house of the 
Faun that contained the bronze statuette of the 
Dancing Faun. 

In Cicero's villa remarkable mosaics were found. 

The Street of Abundance had fountains orna- 
mented with the figure of Plenty. In the theatre 
the numbers and divisions remain on some of the 
seats. Near by are the remains of the soldiers' 
quarters, where a large number were buried in the 
ruins. 

The streets are narrow and paved with blocks of 
lava, in which are ruts two inches deep, made by 
the chariot wheels. Only the ground-floor walls 
of the houses remain; the upper stories were prob- 
ably of wood and* were burned by the red-hot stones 
of the eruption. The Street of the Tombs and the 
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villa of Diomede are among the most interesting 
sights. 

The showers of pumice-stone, followed by 
streams of thick, tenacious mud, enveloped the 
human bodies in a plaster mould, and their decay 
left a cavity, in which was poured a liquid plaster, 
thus obtaining a perfect cast of the form and feat- 
ures. In the museum at Pompeii there are some 
of the casts in glass cases : a mother with her child 
in her arms, an old man with his face buried in his 
hands, a young girl seemingly brushing the ashes 
from her mouth. There are casts of dogs, skele- 
tons of horses, also many bronze household uten- 
sils. 

Returning to Naples, we leave for Rome, a dis- 
tance of 140 miles. 

Rome 

There are many interesting cities in Italy, but 
Rome surpasses them all — the objects of interest 
crowd upon each other and overpower you with 
their force. 

Modern Rome stands thirty feet above the level 
of Ancient Rome, and is a strange mixture of nar- 
row streets, open squares, churches, fountains, and 
ruins. Three streets branch off from the Piazza 
del Popolo: the Corso, in the centre, leading to- 
wards the Capitol, beyond which lies Ancient 
Rome; the Babuino, on the left, leading to the 
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English quarter; and the Ripetta, on the right, 
leading to the Castle of St. Angelo and St. Peter's. 
On the left side of the Piazza del Popolo a sloping, 
winding road leads to the Pincio garden or park, 

m 

to which the Roman aristocracy drives, and where 
all kinds of carriages roll and rumble, from the Car- 
dinal's gorgeous purple carriage to the gay 
barouche of modern date. The Corso is the finest 
street in Rome, and is a street of shops and private 
houses that have verandas and balconies of all 
shapes and sizes, not on one story alone, but often 
to every room on every story. 

Nothing is more striking in Rome than the im- 
mense number of fountains on every side; they are 
a luxury in such a climate. There are 365 churches 
in the city. The Church of St. Peter is a vast mass 
of polished marble, and inspires pride and wonder. 
An oval area in front of the church is 900 feet long 
and 700 wide, and is surrounded by a colonnade of 
284 columns, on which is a balustrade with 160 
statues of saints. The portico of the church has 
eight colossal columns, surmounted with a gallery 
in which are the statues of the Virgin and Christ 
and his Apostles. The length of the building is 
605 feet and it is 370 feet in width, and fifty thou- 
sand people have assembled in it. The diameter of 
the dome is 140 feet. There are 30 altars and 148 
columns, and everything in the church is vast : the 
statues are colossal, the pictures enormous, and 
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the ornamentation would dwarf any other building. 
The Baldacchino is of bronze and covers the High 
Altar, at which only the Pope can officiate. The 
Confession is enclosed by a balustrade on which 86 
gilded lamps are burning, and a marble stairway 
descends to a space where there is a kneeling figure 
of Pope Pius VI. The bronze statue of St. Peter 
is seated in a marble chair in the act of blessing, 
and with his toe much worn by the lips of the 
pilgrims. In the Tribune are four of the Church 
Fathers supporting the chair of St. Peter. In the 
Chapel on the right of the entrance is a painting 
of the Virgin with the dead Christ in her arms, by 
Michael Angelo. In the chapel of the choir the 
singers are all men and the organ is said to be 200 
years old. The church is seen to its best advantage 
from the statue of St. Peter: the magnificent 
arches and crossing aisles, the tombs, the statues, 
the beautiful chapels, the paintings; the lofty dome 
seems to expand and the light that pours through 
the stained glass sheds its radiance on every object. 
The roof is over 600 feet in circumference; a stair- 
way leads to the laterno, 300 feet above the roof, 
and above this is the bronze ball, eight feet in 
diameter, large enough to hold sixteen people. 
St. Peter's was building 176 years, during the reign 
of 28 Popes, the cost being over fifty million dollars 
and the last architect being Michael Angelo. 
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The Vatican 

The principal entrance to the Vatican is at the 
end of the right colonnade of St. Peter's. We 
reach the Scala Regia and on the right is the Pao- 
line Chapel, containing two frescoes by Michael 
Angelo — the crucifixion of St. Peter and the con- 
version of St. Paul. On the left is the Sistine 
Chapel, the walls of which are covered with paint- 
ings of Michael Angelo: on the ceiling is the 
Creation of the World and the Fall of Man, and 
the whole end wall is taken up with his Last Judg- 
ment. In the Picture Galleries the works of 
Raphael are the great interest, just as Michael An- 
gelo has filled the Sistine Chapel with himself. 

The Vatican forms the greatest continuous mass 
of buildings in the world, and is said to contain 
eleven thousand chambers of different sizes. It 
is divided into seven portions: the Pontifical resi- 
dence, the Sistine and Pauline Chapels, the Picture 
Galleries, the Library, the Museums, the outbuild- 
ings, including the barracks of the Swiss Guards, 
and the gardens with the Pope's Casino. 

The Castle of St. Angelo as it now appears is but 
the skeleton of the magnificent tombs of the em- 
perors. The Pantheon, built B. C. 27, is in good 
preservation. The portico is no feet long, sup- 
ported by 16 columns of Oriental granite, and its 
ancient bronze doors still remain. Its interior is a 
rotunda 143 feet in diameter, and lighted by an 
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aperture in the centre of the dome. The tomb of 
Victor Emanuel is here, and that of Raphael, who 
died in 1520. The Church of St. Sebastian rises 
over the Catacombs, which consists of passages 
running straight and crossed by others, and again 
by others, forming a labyrinth of corridors, with 
the sides honeycombed with graves. The Church 
of St. Paul, second only to St. Peter's, is one vast 
hall of marble with eighty Simplon granite 
columns. On either side of the Tribune are statues 
of St. Peter and St. Paul; the altar canopy is sup- 
ported by four pillars of Oriental alabaster, and 
the altars are of malachite. A stairway leads down 
to the subterranean chapel, where the relics of Paul 
and Timothy are said to be deposited. The Scala 
Santa, or holy steps, said to have been brought 
from Pilate's house in Jerusalem, were thronged 
with pilgrims ascending them on their knees. In 
the church of the Capuchin Monks are the bones 
and skulls of six thousand of their predecessors, 
decorating the walls of their rooms in the crypt of 
the building, and we may suppose that when 
Gabriel blows, they will have considerable rattling. 

Ancient Rome 

The Forum Romanum, this beautiful and ani- 
mated square of Ancient Rome, now lies in silent 
sorrow, and only the remains of its former grandeur 
are left. The Basilica Julia, begun by Caesar and 
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finished by Augustus, was situated on the south 
side of the Forum, the foundations of which can 
still be seen; also the remains of the Rostra Julia, 
erected by Caesar, and from which Anthony deliv- 
ered his renowned speech after Caesar's assassina- 
tion. Only three Parian columns are left of the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux, where the sessions of 
the Senate were sometimes held, and from the steps 
of this temple Julius Caesar and other statesmen 
would address the people. The Arch of Titus, on 
the Via Sacra, erected to commemorate the capture 
of Jerusalem; and beneath this arch the Roman 
armies trod to fight battles and return victorious 
with captives and spoils. The Arch of Septimus 
Severus, at the end of the Via Sacra, in honor of 
the conquest of the Parthians and Arabians. There 
were twenty triumphal arches, and the columns 
were numerous, that of Trajan being best known. 

The palaces of the Caesars, on Palatine Hill, are 
almost level with the earth; the golden house of. 
Nero is gone; the forum, where Cicero delivered 
his immortal orations, is almost obliterated; but 
the Coliseum still stands, and of all the ruins, none 
is so imposing. What St. Peter's is to the Rome 
of to-day was the Coliseum to the Rome of the 
Caesars. The Coliseum was the grandest work of 
Roman antiquity, and it is said to have been built 
by the captive Jews after the fall of Jerusalem. Its 
elliptic circumference is 1800 feet and its walls are 
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157 feet high, the cost of the walls alone being 
seventeen million francs. It was four stories in 
height, the lowest one being of the Doric order, 
the second Ionic, and the others Corinthian. Of 
its eighty arches over fifty still remain. Its arena 
was 298 feet by 177 in its widest part, and was not 
only used for gladiatorial fights and combats with 
wild beasts, but for sea-battles, the arena being 
transformed into a lake by the immission of water. 
The seating capacity of the Coliseum was eighty 
thousand. No one can form any idea of a full 
moonlight in the Coliseum : when the moon shines 
through the arches and softens and hallows the 
ruins of the old amphitheatre, it is a vision of 
beauty. 

Pisa 

The special sight in Pisa is the Leaning Tower, 
which leans thirteen feet from the perpendicular. 
It is a circular marble structure 183 feet high, and 
its walls at the base are 13 feet thick and at the top 
half as much; the basement is surrounded by a 
range of semicircular arches supported by 15 
columns, and above this rise six arcades with 30 
columns each. There are eight stories, and in the 
eighth story are the bells. In ascending it the 
inclination is hardly perceptible till you reach the 
top, and from the edge of the gallery look down 
and see the shaft receding to its base. This tower 
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was begun in 1174, and the foundations not having 
been made solid, it began to incline before it had 
been carried up one-third of its height; but by 
diminishing the slopes the centre of gravity was 
kept within the walls. 

Near this tower is the Campo Santo, or garden 
of the dead. It is an oblong court surrounded by 
lofty arcades of marble and adorned with famous 
frescoes and works of art, and in the centre of it is 
a mass of earth from the Holy Land. This earth 
was brought from Palestine by Archbishop Ubaldo, 
who is credited with the origin of this cemetery. 

Genoa 

Genoa with its streets of palaces rising tier above 
tier from the water is a queenly city. The hotels 
are ranged along the edge of the port overlooking 
the harbor, where you can see the glorious sunsets. 
On the streets women pass in the veils of Genoa, 
the graceful, thin muslin veils of the unmarried and 
the gaily-flowered chintz of the married women. 
Numbers of priests and monks still abound in the 
city dedicated to the Madonna. The grand Cathe- 
dral, in striped alternate courses of black and white 
marble, is situated on the Via St. Lorenzo. The 
most striking street is the Via Balbi, and the splen- 
dor of its palaces seems to increase at every step. 
In the Piazza d'Acqua a statue of Columbus is 
erected, the great navigator standing supported by 
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an anchor, with America kneeling at his feet, and 
the inscription on the pedestal is : "A Cristoforo 
Colombo, la Patria." Columbus was born at 
Cogoletto, near Genoa, in 1435. 

We start for Paris, passing through the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel, which is eight miles in length. We 
remained in Paris for two days, and then left for 
Antwerp to join our ship Friesland for the home- 
ward voyage. 



BELGIUM 

Antwerp 

We arrived the day of sailing, but the ship is not 
ready to leave, which gives us time to see Antwerp 
and Brussels. Antwerp has many antique houses 
and a profusion of ornamental trees. On the 
streets the lower classes are stumbling along in 
their wooden shoes and the milk-carts,drawn by 
four to six dogs to each cart, are in motion. Ant- 
werp has a fine picture gallery with over six hun- 
dred paintings — works of Rubens, Titian, Van- 
dyck, and other masters. The Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, founded in the fourteenth century, is 500 
feet long and 250 broad, and is the only church in 
Europe having six aisles. It contains two remark- 
able paintings of Rubens — the Elevation of the 
Cross and the Descent from the Cross. 

We made a short visit to Brussels and had a view 
of the battlefield of Waterloo. 

We are now aboard the Friesland with about 
one hundred of our original. party, and have had a 
pleasant voyage home. Landing on the pier in 
New York, our farewells are given — sad at our 
separation, but bright to think of home and loved 
ones. 



ON SHIPBOARD 

Our ship, of 7000 tonnage, belonged to the Red 
Star Line and was commanded by Captain Nichels, 
and with officers, crew, and stewards numbered 
180 men. The ship was chartered for the entire 
time of our cruise, at a cost of over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and carried a three months' sup- 
ply of provisions, and for our entertainment a band 
with both brass and stringed instruments. There 
were four hundred and twenty members of our 
party, about half of whom were ladies, and it was 
the largest company of tourists that ever left our 
shores for a foreign land. There were representa- 
tives from 24 States, and among them were 43 
ministers, 25 doctors, and 30 lawyers. Our con- 
ductor, Mr. Frank C. Clark, of New York, had 
with him three sub-conductors, who, with the local 
guides at the different places, divided our party 
into sections in seeing the sights. We had amuse- 
ments every evening in both saloons, of lectures, 
concerts, recitals, and mock trials. One of our 
party slipped on the deck and broke his arm, and 
he sued the steamship company for damages. The 
trial lasted for two hours, and the vast display of 
our great legal talent and the rich testimony caused 
roars of laughter. The lectures were on the Yel- 
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lowstone Park, Gibraltar, Woman Suffrage, and 
many popular subjects. Our concerts were fine, 
and between our band, two pianos, and a number 
of vocalists, the air was filled with heavenly strains. 

We had several balls and numerous dances on 
the promenade deck, which was decorated with 
bunting and flags for the occasion, and with our 
fair maidens under the blaze of the electric lights 
made a lovely scene. Several of our bachelors 
were pierced by Cupid's darts and a few others were 
getting pierced; they could be seen by the light of 
the moon on the saloon deck. Our friends from 
Pennsylvania, to show their good looks, had a 
parade, marching around the deck, led by the band. 
Then our New Jersey mosquitoes wrapped them- 
selves in sheets with pillow-cases on their heads, 
and carried a stretcher with one of their number 
on it, representing a Pennsylvanian as a corpse, 
which was a good joke for all of us except the 
Pennsys. 

Sunday was observed with three services, the 
afternoon one being a song service. On the first 
Sabbath and just after the storm, we had an appro.- 
priate sermon from the Rev. Herrick Johnson, of 
Chicago, on " God's holding the waters in the 
hollow of His hand, and His deliverance in our 
time of danger." 

Our ministers took a hand in quoits and shuffle- 
board and almost everything, and were some of 
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our jolliest fellows. Our Postoffice was a bee-hive 
— piles of business and love-letters, and corres- 
pondence of our writers for home newspapers. 
The Smoking Room was the favorite rendezvous : 
here we got the gossip of the ship and the experi- 
ences at our last landing, and with games of whist 
and free discussions on all subjects, it was the place 
for the social gatherings. The flavor of the 
Havanas was soothing, but sometimes there was 
too much Pittsburgh stogie which laid out every- 
thing. One of our party always had a thermom- 
eter attached to the lapel of his coat and was 
known as " the thermometer man." It was his 
delight and a great convenience to us, as the tem- 
perature was constantly changing in the different 
climates, and we could know whether we had to 
wear a linen duster or an ulster. The head steward 
had a menagerie on the lower deck, with plenty of 
monkeys, and there were some higher up, but they 
could not be caged. 

Our landings were exciting and often dangerous, 
and in the East they were conducted with the least 
possible order and the greatest possible noise, the 
wild gestures and vociferous voices of the Arabs 
exceeding any excitement we ever encountered. 

We had some trials and varied experiences, but 
we were repaid with such wonderful sights and 
scenes in countries and cities, in temples and 
mosques, and pyramids, and among people and 
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ruins of the Oriental world. We saw four of the 
seven wonders: the Lighthouse on the Island of 
Pharos, the Pyramids, the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, and the Leaning Tower at Pisa. Most 
of our trials and tribulations were among the 
Arabs, who sorely tried our patience by their in- 
cessant yelling for backsheesh. We have met the 
jolly beggars of Naples, and the sanctimonious 
beggars of Spain, and the obscene beggars of Lon- 
don; but for persistent annoyance and meanness 
we have seen nothing to equal the Arabs. 
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